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CHAPTER I. 



It was the hope of Kant, that by his critic of the 
Reason, he had brought to light the source of specu- 
lative error, and shown the limits within which the 
human mind might profitably exercise itself, without 
further wasting its powers amid the bewildering per- 
plexities of metaphysics. This hope, however, has 
been singularly falsified by the event. The very 
school which rose up under the powerful influence of 
his work speedily set aside the limits he had assigned 
to speculation, and rushed into the forbidden field 
with an audacity exceeding that which the predeces- 
sors of his critic had displayed. 

Sir W. Hamilton has endeavoured to detect and 
signalise the errors which caused Kant's failure, and, 
by steering clear of these, to work out his design with 
more success. His labours to this end have been 
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seconded by the able advocacy of his disciple, Mr. 
Mansel. 

Hamilton discovers the source of Kant's errors, in 
his mistaken view concerning the ideas of the Uncon- 
ditioned and the Absolute. 

In examining the function of Reason, Kant finds 
its most general characteristic to consist in this ; — 
that it seeks cognition from principles, as distinguished 
from mere empirical cognition, or knowledge of 
phenomena simply as facts. To the principles thus 
sought by it and their accompanying conceptions, he 
applies the tierm "Absolute." He notices that this 
term has become ambiguous from unsettled use, and 
therefore specifies the sense in which he himself 
employs it, viz. : — to denote that which is valid in 
all relationships, as opposed to that which is valid 
merely comparatively, or in a particular respect. 

Interchangeably with the term "Absolut," and 
almost as a synonyme with it, he uses the term " Un- 
bedingte," to denote that which obtains uncondi- 
tionally. 

He affirms that all conceptions of Reason fall under 
three principal ideas, viz. : — those of 

1. The thinking subject. 

2. The world. 

3. God. 

These being the objects of the three sciences of 
psychology, cosmology, and theology, to construct 
which, on rational principles, is the great aim of 
metaphysics. 
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Now, concerning these ideas of Reason, Kant 
teaches that they afford us no object of cognition, 
and that Reason can never attain by their means to 
the sciences which she aspires to construct, though 
by a natural illusion she is constantly tempted in pur- 
suit of them. Nevertheless, that the ideas are not on 
this account to be deemed superfluous or void, since 
they have an important regulative use in respect both 
of our understanding and our conduct. 

Hamilton and Mansel approve of this teaching so 
far as it is negative — so far as it denies to absolute 
ideas a corresponding object of knowledge, and va- 
lidity for purposes of speculation. They consider 
Kant to have been perfectly successful in abolishing 
the metaphysical sciences of rational psychology, cos- 
mology, and theology, and herein to have performed 
a most valuable service (1). But, in so far as Kant 
recognises in these absolute ideas something more 
than mere negation — something in virtue of which 
they are capable of subjective affirmation, and con- 
stitute a regulative principle of the mind — ^they hold 
him to conamit a capital error, and to mar the most 
valuable results of his own teaching (2). 

Reason, as described by him, is, say they, an organ 
of delusion — a faculty of lies ; and we can only get 
rid of this absurdity when we regard his so-called 
Reason with its ideas as no faculty at all, but simply 
as an impotence of the Understanding (3). 

The more general objection against Kant's critic 
has been, that it leaves too little to ontological and 
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theological ideas ; and his unsparing attack on all 
speculative doctrines founded upon these, has pro- 
cured for him the title of Alles Zermalmender. 
But, according to our authors, his error must be held 
to lie in not having carried negation far enough ; in 
having allowed to the ideas of ontology and rational 
theology, some positive value, however small, instead 
of reducing them to a mere impotence — a blank 
negation of thought and consciousness (4). 

Let us proceed to examine the arguments by which 
Hamilton and Mansel seek to establish their positions. 

It is urged by them that Consciousness, in every 
mode of its exercise, necessarily implies relation. In 
order that it may take place there must be two cor- 
relative factors, a conscious Subject, or person, and 
an Object, or thing, of which that person is conscious. 
The Absolute on the other hand is directly opposed 
to, and exclusive of, the Relative. When, therefore, 
we affirm an Absolute thing or being to be an object 
of thought, or of any mode of Consciousness, we at 
the same time affirm of that thing or being relation, 
and the negation of relation ; and thus our affirm- 
ation in its very terms destroys itself (5). 

It is, however, important to observe, what our 
authors appear to have overlooked, that the above- 
mentioned condition of Consciousness is equally char- 
acteristic of Behef. For belief necessarily implies 
relation : in order that it may take place there must 
be a believing subject or person, and an object or 
thing in which he believes. 
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If, therefore, adopting the position of our authors, 
we hold the Absolute to be negative of all relation, 
we ought to conclude, that we fall into equal contra- 
diction whether we affirm it to be an object of thought, 
or an object of belief. 

Again, we are told that Consciousness, in every 
mode of its manifestation, necessarily implies distinc- 
tion. To be conscious, we must be conscious of 
something, we must distinguish that something from 
nothing, and distinguish that which it is from that 
which it is not. The Absolute, on the other hand, as 
identical and one, is negative of plurahty and diflfer- 
ence. When, therefore, we speak of an Absolute 
thing or being as an object of consciousness, we at 
the same time predicate of that being two contradic- 
tory attributes, and thus our affirmation in its very 
terms annihilates itself (6.) 

Here again the argument of our authors has a 
wider scope than meets their requirements. For 
belief, no less than thought and other modes of 
consciousness, necessarily implies distinction. In 
order that we may believe, we must believe in some- 
thing : we must distinguish that something from 
nothing : we must distinguish ourselves as believers 
from the object of our belief, and we must distinguish 
that which we believe from that which we do not 
believe. 

If then, conformably with the reasoning of our 
authors, we treat the Absolute as negative of all 
distinction or difference, the right conclusion to 
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arrive at is, that we commit equal absurdity whether 
we affinn it to be an object of thought, or an object 
of belief. 

Again, it is urged that our thought and every 
mode of our consciousness take place in time, and 
thus can have no community of nature with an 
Unconditioned and Absolute out of time, in the 
absence of which they cannot be competent to 
apprehend them. 

But our belief takes place in time as well as our 
thought, and so far is no better qualified by com- 
munity of nature to apprehend the Unconditioned 
and the Absolute than are our thought and con- 
sciousness. So that in this case, as in the preceding, 
if we accept as valid the argument presented to us, 
we are bound to conclude that the Absolute is not 
merely beyond the sphere of thought, but also beyond 
the sphere of belief. 

This conclusion, however, though suflSciently 
obvious, is wholly ignored by Hamilton and 
Mansel, who affect to demonstrate a completely 
different one — ^viz., that the Absolute, though totally 
incogitable, is yet necessarily to be believed (7). 

Once having taken his plunge beyond thought. Sir 
W. Hamilton strikes out boldly. He proceeds to lay 
down that the Conditioned is always a mean between 
two opposite Unconditioned poles, mutually exclusive 
and repugnant, of which one is necessarily false, and 
the other necessarily true. He terms this " the Law 
of the Conditioned," a Law which he considers to 
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have been generalised for the first tune by himself, 
and which he esteems a capital dogma of his philo- 
sophy (8). 

Here then he professes to teach us important 
truth concerning the Unconditioned, which never- 
theless he declares to be incognisable, out of the 
range of affirmation, and corresponding to no function 
of our intellect other than that of pure impotence. 
And in this statement concerning it, he ascribes to 
it duality, polarity, exclusiveness and inclusiveness, 
opposition and repugnance, and whatever relations 
and conditions are involved in truth and falsehood. 
He thus attributes to it plurality, difference, and rela- 
tion, even more glaringly than is done in those 
affirmations of his opponents, which on that very 
account he repudiates as incredible and absurd. 

Again, in his doctrine concerning Free Will, 
another important article of his Philosophy, he asserts 
that every free act is Unconditioned, and that moral 
obligation is Unconditional and Absolute. But does 
he teach that this liberty and this obligation, being 
unconditioned and absolute, necessarily therefore 
imply the negation of thought and consciousness? 
that nothing whatever can be known or affirmed 
about them? that they cannot be distinguished— ^.y. 
.from Absolute Necessity? that they are referable 
to no faculty, but solely to an impotence ? 

He emphatically asserts the precise contrary. He 
tells us that one principal object of Philosophy is to 
give us a vivid luminous apprehension of this Uncon- 
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ditioned liberty, and he affirms that the unconditional 
law of Duty, the absolute nature of its principles, and 
the absolute obligation to fulfil it, are made known to 
us by consciousness and intelligence (9). 

In all this Hamilton does but foUow Kant. Yet 
while reproducing Kant's doctrines, he will not permit 
Kant himself to teach them. Affirmed by Hamilton, 
they are to be accepted as valid and important, but 
when propounded by their rightful owner, they sud- 
denly become futile and illegitimate. Then at once 
the Unconditioned and the Absolute are declared 
incapable alike of objective use and of subjective 
affirmation ; mere symbols of the formally illegiti- 
mate, producing by their conjunction with a noun 
a result which in its very terms annihilates itself. 
And Kant, for having treated them as something 
better than this, is held guilty of capital absurdity. 

Thus Hamilton has recourse, as occasion demands, 
to two contradictory sets of phrases and principles, 
not scrupling to propound as dogmatist the very 
affirmations which, in criticising others, he condemns 
as self-repugnant and absurd. 

Whatever name we may apply to such a method of 
proceeding, we cannot dignify it with that of philo- 
sophy. 

There may be an Unconditioned and an Absolute 
suitable for rational discourse, possibly even of high 
concern to our Reason, and only indeed by admitting 
this can we hold the above teaching of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton for valid and intelligible. But the Unconditioned 
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and Absolute against which he and Mr. Mansel ply 
their logical batteries are such that Reason can feel in 
them no interest whatever. Her only concern with 
respect to these is to see that she be well rid of 
them. She does not in the least object to being 
deprived of their notions, but she insists on being at 
the same time relieved of them as articles of belief. 

For an Absolute which is negative of all relation 
and difierence, is negative alike of thought and of 
belief. An Absolute which is out of all condition, is 
out of the conditions of credibilitv. The notion of 
such an Absolute may justly be styled an impotence, 
but the notion of Faith in such an Absolute no less 
deserves that title. 

Indeed, the impotence of our faith and reason in 
respect of such an Absolute is nothing else than the 
impossibility of exercising our faculties about the 
purely negative, which posits nothing, and cannot be 
distinguished from zero. But it is absurd to repre- 
sent this impossibility as an imperfection of our 
faculties, as a limitation which cramps our intelli- 
gence, and debars it from attaining to a knowledge of 
divine things. 

Having seen the nature of the notion of Faith in 
the Absolute, as resulting from the procedure of 
Hamilton and Mansel, we may well doubt whether 
their speculations on this subject entitle them to sit 
in judgment on those of German philosophers, which 
afford to them a frequent theme of derisory censure. 
Rather do they lead us to recognise that the appetite 
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for chimeras is not peculiar to the Teutonic mind ; 
— ^that the negative thinkers of Scotland and Oxford 
may vindicate against all competitors their right to 
the title — " Gena ratione ferox^ et mentem pasta 
chinKBris, 

When we turn to the reasoning of Hamilton and 
Mansel on the subject of the Infinite, we find them 
employing a similar method of treatment. 

They argue that the two universal conditions of 
Consciousness, viz., difference and relation, both in- 
volve limitation. If, therefore, we affirm an Infinite 
thing or being to be an object of thought, or of any 
mode of consciousness, we at the same time attribute 
to that thing or being, limitation and the negation 
of limitation, and thus our affirmation annihilates 
itself (10). 

Since however, belief, no less than thought, implies 
relation and difference, this argument is just as fit 
to prove the incredibility of the Infinite as its incogi- 
tability. If valid, we must conclude from it, that 
whether we affirm an Infinite object of thought, or an 
Infinite object of belief, our language in either case 
destroys itself by contradiction. 

This conclusion is very different from that which 
our authors profess to establish, viz., — that the Infi- 
nite, though wholly incogitable, nevertheless can be 
and must be believed (11). 

In reference to the above argument, it is further 
to be observed, that if the Infinite cannot be dis- 
tinguished, it cannot be distinguished from the Infi- 
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nitesimal. In this case the affirmation '' God is 
Infinite," cannot be distinguished from the affirmation 
" God is Infinitesimal," and belief in an Infinite God 
is undistinguishable from belief in an Infinitesimal 
God. 

This consequence, likewise, follows from the doctrine 
of Hamilton and Mansel, concerning the purely nega- 
tive nature of the notion of the Infinite. For the 
Infinite and the Infinitesimal are both negative of the 
finite, and if neither of them is anything more than 
this, their notions are undistinguishable. 

Not more satisfactory is the reasoning of our au- 
thors, when they urge that our thpught and conscious- 
ness are finite, and that it is consequently absurd to 
suppose that they can have capacity to apprehend an 
Infinite Object (12). For if that which is Infinite 
cannot be apprehended by a finite faculty, it can 
neither be apprehended by a finite thought nor by a 
finite belief. Our authors, however, while teaching 
that the Infinite Being can be apprehended by means 
of the organ of Faith, do not pretend to assert that 
our Faith or Belief is itself Infinite. 

Such arguments altogether fail to prove the con- 
clusion desired by Hamilton and Mansel. Yet, de- 
monstration is indispensably needed, if they are to 
make good their teaching, which is propounded to us, 
not as mere matter of opinion, but as established on 
a strictly scientific basis. For the thesis, that belief 
may exist apart from thought, and from subjective 
affirmation, is not one that carries with it its own 
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credentials, nor that can command our assent on 
slight evidence. On the contrary, it comes before us 
with an air of absurdity, and cannot be mentally 
affirmed or believed unless its truth be compulsorily 
established by cogent proof. 

Such proof is certainly not aflforded by the argu- 
ments actually set forth by our authors, which, when 
consistently carried out, are seen to ruin their own 
thesis. 

Mr. Chretien has probably expressed the feeling 
produced in the minds of most readers, by the Scoto- 
Oxonian lucubrations concerning the Infinite and 
Absolute. He tells us that, after his best eflfbrts to 
grapple with Mr. ManseFs arguments on these topics, 
he found himself perplexed and bewildered, and 
unable to realise their force. He professes himself 
incompetent to decide whether this effect is due to 
the profundity, or to the emptiness of these reason- 
ings; yet, notwithstanding his modesty, he appears 
to lean to the latter view (13). 

On the other hand, Mr Mansel's disciples applaud 
these reasonings as a metaphysical master-piece, and 
are moved by them to as fervent transports of admi- 
ration, as were the courtiers in Andersen's tale by the 
rich costume of the Emperor. 

Let us proceed to consider some further conse- 
quences, which follow from the positions maintained 
by our authors. 

We have seen that they pronounce Consciousness to 
be subject to certain conditions, essentially adhering 
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to and limiting its nature, owing to which it is neces- 
sarily disqualified for all access to the sphere of the 
Infinite. 

This disability, being declared to affect the whole 
Consciousness, must affect all Faith or Belief existing 
within Consciousness. 

Indeed, Mr. Mansel himself argues that if Con- 
sciousness itself is a limitation, if every mode of 
Consciousness is a determination of the mind in one 
particular manner out of many possible, it follows, 
that ribt merely one or two particular modes of it, but 
that generally the whole Consciousness is necessarily 
disqualified from standing in the relation of Subject 
to an Infinite Object (14). 

Under these circumstances, if we recognise any 
organ of Faith or Belief, whose function is not impo- 
tent in respect to the Infinite and Absolute, it is 
incumbent on us to place this Faith or Belief out of 
Consciousness. 

Yet, neither Hamilton nor Mansel appears to have 
perceived this obvious result of their doctrines. They 
nowhere intimate to us that they acknowledge the 
existence of any faith or belief out of consciousness, 
but always speak of belief as a conscious state, — as 
contained under consciousness. 

Indeed, in giving an account of Consciousness, Sir 
W. Hamilton expressly contends that no knowledge 
or belief can exist out of it. " Is there," he asks, 
" any knowledge of which we are not conscious ? Is 
there any belief of which we are not conscious? 
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There is not : — there cannot be :" " therefore," he 
adds, "consciousness is not contained under either 
knowledge or belief, but on the contrary, knowledge 
and belief are both contained under consciousness " 

(15). 

Yet of course, if this be so, belief, as well as know- 
ledge, must partake of the nature of consciousness, 
and be subject to the restrictions which affect it, and 
limit its sphere of apprehension. We have seen, 
however, that according to the teaching of Hamilton 
and Mansel this is not the case ; for while they re- 
strict consciousness universally to the apprehension of 
the Finite, they assert for Faith, or Belief, a power to 
apprehend the Infinite. 

This inconsequence is, if possible, brought still 
more strikingly into relief, when we turn to other 
portions of Sir W. Hamilton's writings. 

In his theory of perception he takes especial pains 
to prove that we cannot be conscious of an operation 
to the exclusion of its object : — for instance, that we 
cannot be conscious of seeing or of smelling a rose, 
without being conscious of the rose. This doctrine 
plays an essential part in his theory of perception, 
and is reproduced by Mr. Mansel in his treatise on 
Metaphysics (16). 

If this teaching be correct, we cannot be conscious 
of belief in an object, without being conscious of that 
object. 

And indeed, in one part of his writings. Sir W. 
Hamilton himself draws this conclusion. We find 
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him contending that the manifestation of a belief 
necessarily involves knowledge, " for/' he urges, " we 
cannot believe without some consciousness or know- 
ledge of the belief, and consequently without some 
consciousness or knowledge of the object of the 
belief." "It is thus impossible," he continues, "to 
separate belief and knowledge ; they each suppose the 
other" (17). 

Agreeably to this teaching, belief in an Infinite 
Being cannot exist, without some consciousness or 
knowledge of the object of that belief; and thus 
belief in the Infinite, and consciousness or knowledge 
of the Infinite, must be affirmed or denied together. 
Yet, as we have seen, Hamilton and Mansel take 
great pains to efiect their separation, striving hard to 
prove that the former is to be affirmed as necessary, 
and the latter denied as impossible. And in doing 
this, they do not in the least notice that they are 
flatly contradicting an important doctrine, for the 
establishment of which Hamilton has powerfully 
argued, as the key-stone of the true theory of per- 
ception. 

In the same apparent state of blissful ignorance as 
to the consequences of their own premises, both 
Hamilton and Mansel vehemently censure the folly of 
those philosophers who conceit themselves to enjoy 
some faculty or organ of apprehension above or 
beyond consciousness. They treat their pretension 
as a vain subterfuge, self-condemned by its naked 
absurdity. And Mr. Mansel is moved by it to 
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reprove the folly of those who, while professing to 
eschew credulity, adopt in cold blood as a meta- 
physical axiom the rhetorical paradox of the fervid 
African. 

The theory of such philosophers is pronounced open 
to two fatal objections : — ^viz., that it cannot be veri- 
fied and cannot be communicated. So that, even if 
the pretended super-conscious state could exist, its 
results would be to us as nothing, and could not 
afford a subject of discourse (18). 

We do not in the least elude these objections 
by merely changing the name of the super-con- 
scious state : whether this be termed faith or 
knowledge, the force of the above arguments remains 
unaffected. The censures therefore which our authors 
pass on other philosophers fall on their own heads; 
since their own teaching requires us to recognise a 
super-conscious organ (Faith or Belief), whose results 
they profess to communicate to us, and require us 
to accept as true. 

Moreover, in accordance with their principles, this 
belief must not merely be out of consciousness, but 
also out of time, and such in its nature as to imply 
neither relation nor difference. For according to 
their teaching, no faculty subject to such con- 
ditions can be correlative with an Infinite Object. 
So that when, rising above the impotence of 
thought and consciousness, we believe, or apprehend 
by faith, an Infinite Being, not only must we be un- 
conscious of our belief, but must be out of time, and 
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must not distinguish ourselves from the God in whom 
we beUeve. 

If other writers had enunciated positions involv- 
ing such consequences, they would have experienced 
little tenderness at the hands of our authors. Hamil- 
ton would have powerfully exposed their folly, while 
Mr. Mansel would have felt it his painful duty to 
unmask their disguised Mysticism and Pantheism, 
and to assign to them a conspicuous place in his 
appendix, in company with Strauss and Feuerbach. 

The championship of our authors has been ushered 
in by no common pretensions, and hailed with no 
small amount of exultation. Here, at length, we are 
told, has Oxford delivered a worthy utterance ; here, 
by the genius of her two ablest philosophers, she has 
dealt a death-blow to rationalism and scepticism, and 
achieved the triumphant victory of faith. Their logic 
is vaunted by their admirers as irrefragable, and 
opponents are confidently challenged to the assault : 
" Let their positions be fairly met and refuted ; — that 
yet remains to be done" (19). 

And indeed, if profound study of the theory of 
logic could ensure a corresponding excellence in its 
practical use, we might well expect that the reason- 
ings of Hamilton and Mansel should stand the 
severest test, and exhibit to us a triumphant speci- 
men of logical coherence and cogency. It scarcely 
tends to exalt our esteem of logical studies when 
we find this expectation so little fulfilled; when 
the arduous efforts of two such renowned logicians 
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are seen to issue in vindicating for us a faith of 
which we cannot be conscious, which places us in 
no rehgious relation to God, and which cannot be 
distinguished from inBdelity. 

Our authors especially profess to eschew contradic- 
tion, which they affirm never to arise, so long as we 
make a legitimate use of our faculties. They con- 
sider it to result from the vain attempt to transcend 
thought ; and consequently to infest all systems of 
the Philosophy of the Absolute, forming the appro- 
priate evidence of their futility. But their own 
philosophy, — the philosophy of the Conditioned, or 
of Consciousness, — duly observing the limits of 
thought, — is supposed to be wholly unvitiated by 
its presence (20). We have seen, however, that 
their fundamental positions rival in boldness of con- 
tradiction any to be met with in the philosophy of 
the Absolute; and this original taint constantly 
reappears in the course of their speculations. 

Mr. Calderwood has pointed out the discrepancies 
of Sir W. Hamilton's teaching, concerning our 
necessary beliefs. When treating directly of these, 
Hamilton fully recognises in them an intellectual 
element. They are principles of Common Sense, 
of Reason, kolvoX iwoiai, primary notions, intuitions, 
intellections, cognitions, &c. He particularly vindi- 
cates for them the character of cognitions, asserting 
that as elements of our knowledge they must them- 
selves be knowledges (21). 

Yet, when occupied with his doctrine of the Infinite, 
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he contends for the precise reverse, endeavouring to 
prove that in this case our necessary belief is un- 
accompanied by intellection or cognition. 

Perhaps it will be said that though our necessary 
beliefs may in a certain sense be termed cognitions, 
yet that still they are " cognitions by faith," and that 
Hamilton does not mean to deny to us a " knowledge 
by faith " of the Infinite, but only a knowledge of it 
by sight, or by demonstration. 

Such a view of the case is intimated to us, in some 
passages, by Mr. Mansel. Mr. Maurice having 
observed that the Bampton Lecturer must needs 
tremble at the thought of using the phrases, " We 
who know thee now by faith ;'' " lu knowledge of 
whom standeth our eternal life ;" Mr. Mansel gives 
his opponent to understand that he can make use of 
these expressions with perfect tranquillity : seeing that 
the knowledge which they affirm is " knowledge by 
faith," whereas the knowledge of the Infinite Being, 
which he repudiates, is a very different sort of know- 
ledge; viz. — knowledge by sight, or by demon- 
stration (22). 

Hamilton has treated, at large, of our knowledge of 
primitive truths, or principles, which, as native and 
necessary to the mind, differs from empirical know- 
ledge, (knowledge by sight, or by sense,) and as 
primary and un demonstrable, differs from knowledge 
by demonstration. So far as Hamilton and Mansel 
desire to affirm that our knowledge of the Infinite is 
to be referred to this class of cognitions, they have 

2 
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no reason to dispute with other philosophers. The 
philosophers whom they controvert, Kant, Cousin, 
Schelling, &c., do not on this point think otherwise. 

Hamilton further points out that these primitive 
cognitions may legitimately be termed either know- 
ledge or faith. In affirming this, and in combining 
both terms in the phrase, "knowledge by faith," 
there is nothing calculated to excite controversy. 
For it is clear that our faculties can give us no 
certainty, consequently no cognition, unless we place 
faith in them. 

But Hamilton's opponents maintain that our cog- 
nition of the Infinite, by whatever title it be denoted, 
is positive, — the knowledge of something, — the result 
of a mental power. Hamilton, on the other hand, 
labours to show that what we term our cognition of 
the Infinite is purely negative — properly no know- 
ledge at all, — being referable to the great negative 
principle of mental imbecility (23). 

If this position be maintained by Hamilton's dis- 
ciples, it behoves them, when using the expression, 
" We who know thee now by faith," to render it 
mentally as, "We who now know thee negatively, 
i,e., do not know thee at all." And similarly, when 
they repeat the sentence, " In knowledge of whom 
standeth our eternal life," they must interpret this as 
signifying " In the negative knowledge — i.e., in the 
nescience of whom standeth our eternal life." 

At this point the philosophy of nescience culmi- 
nates in a state of Nirvana, where theism and atheism 
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are blent undistinguishably in the pure indifference 
of the Absolute. Such a result may possibly rouse 
the enthusiasm of those whose highest altar is in- 
scribed AyvdoTt^ 0ew; but it can scarcely hope for 
welcome from mankind at large. 

Perhaps, however, rather than acquiesce in such a 
conclusion, Hamilton's disciples would prefer to 
affirm that knowledge by faith is positive, not 
negative, — a real knowledge, not a nescience, — a 
power of the mind, not an impotence. In this case 
we must ask, is this knowledge by faith subject to the 
conditions which Hamilton and Mansel have specified 
as affecting all human knowledge 1 — i.e., is it finite ? — 
does it take place in time, and imply distinction and 
relation ? If the answer to this is aflGurmative, it is 
declared thereby that the Infinite and Absolute are 
apprehensible by a mode of cognition thus constituted ; 
in which case the distinctive doctrine of Hamilton and 
Mansel, the goal of their arduous logical labours, is 
summarily denied. 

If, on the other hand, it be replied that the above 
conditions only affect knowledge by sight, or by 
demonstration, and that " knowledge by faith," being 
of a very different nature, is not subject to them, this 
mode of knowledge is thus declared to be Infinite, 
out of consciousness, out of time, out of relation and 
difference. In this case it is simply the transcendental 
organ of philosophers of the Absolute, — Schelling's 
intellectual intuition, — under the disguise of a new 
name. But if Hamilton and Mansel, after all their 
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censures of the Philosophy of the Absolute, can 
only support their own doctrine by adopting its 
most extravagant pretensions, their speculations must 
be pronounced a notable instance of metaphysical 
suicide. 

Similar perplexities beset Hamilton's doctrine, in 
reference to the knowledge of God attainable by 
beings in the heavenly state. These have been more 
particularly set forth by Mr. Calderwood (24). 

Hamilton's easiest and most consistent course would 
have been to deny the knowledge of the Infinite and 
Absolute to all finite beings ; to angels and to glo- 
rified saints, no less than to man in his present life. 
But though this course would relieve him from 
obvious theoretical difficulties, he seems to have per- 
ceived that practically it would be fatal to the general 
acceptance of his theory. Recognising that the human 
mind aspires to a higher knowledge than any pre- 
sented or permitted to it by his philosophy, he felt 
that it could not acquiesce in a doctrine which 
doomed its aspirations to eternal disappointment. 

Accordingly, he expresses his unhesitating belief 
that the impotence imder which man now labours in 
respect to the knowledge of the Divine Nature will 
not be eternal ; that in the heavenly state he will at 
length be qualified to enjoy a knowledge of the 
Infinite and Absolute. He considers that this doc- 
trine is distinctly taught in Scripture. " It is said 
(to cite one text out of many), that ' now I know 
in party' (e. e. the finite), ' but then,' {i. e. in the 
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life to come), ' shall I know even as I am known/ 
(t. e. without limitation)" (25). 

He has told us what are the conditions which 
cause the present limitation of our knowledge; 
viz., that our cognitive faculty is finite, acting in 
time, by a process which implies relation and differ- 
ence (26). In order, then, that we may obtain 
knowledge without limitation, — knowledge of the 
Infinite and Absolute, — our cognitive faculty must be 
emancipated from the thraldom of the above specified 
conditions ; ^. e., we must be endowed with an Infinite 
faculty of knowledge, out of time, and acting in a 
manner that involves neither relation nor difference. 
But if we tolerate such a result, — if we admit that 
created beings can attain to a knowledge of God, in 
enjoying which they are not inferior to him, nor 
different from him, — with what grace can we re- 
prove as absurd the speculations of Mystics and 
Pantheists ? 

As the philosophy of Hamilton and Mansel lays 
claim to distinctive merit on the score of ortho- 
doxy, purporting to complete Bishop Butler's work, 
and to provide an inexpugnable bulwark for the 
defence of orthodox dogma, let us, in order to test 
its pretensions on this head, examine its bearing on 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. In reference to 
this subject, we find an active controversy engaged 
between Mr. Mansel and Mr. Maurice, not without 
vivid manifestations of theologic heat. 

It appears to be admitted by both disputants that 
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one great object of Christ's assumption of humanity 
was to afford to us a manifestation of the Divine 
Nature, in a form adapted to our cognitive faculties. 
This precludes the supposition that the nature 
assumed by him was that of superior beings, incon- 
ceivably different from that with which we are at 
present endowed. Of such a nature Mr. Mansel 
would tell us we could have but a negative notion ; 
i. e., property no notion at all : and one inconceivable 
nature could scarcely be manifested or made known 
to us by means of another equally inconceivable. 

Up to this point there is no controversy between 
Mr. Mansel and Mr. Maurice ; but here the question 
arises : — Does the nature of Christ, as cognisable by 
us, resemble the nature of the Supreme Being, thus 
placing it in relation to our consciousness ? or is it an 
accommodation to a consciousness, disqualified by an 
essential impotence for all relation with the Supreme 
Nature ? — in which case it may be supposed to differ 
from the actual Divine reality, to an extent which we 
are wholly unable to estimate, perhaps infinitely. 

Mr. Maurice is understood by Mr. Mansel to 
assert the former thesis, and, as a corollary to it, to 
attribute Infinity to the human nature of Christ. 
In opposition to this view, Mr. Mansel appeals to 
the Arjticle, which aflSrms that " Christ in the truth 
of our nature was made like unto us in all things, sin 
only except." And the absence of sin, argues Mr. 
Mansel, " does not constitute Infinity, in any proper 
meaning of the term " (27). 
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We must hold then, according to this teaching, 
that Christ, in taking upon him our nature, was made 
like unto us in respect of the knowing faculty ; that 
this in him, as in us, was finite, and operated in time, 
iq a manner involving distinction and relation. It 
follows, if we accept the principles of Hamilton and 
Mansel, that we must attribute to Christ, in his 
human nature, entire impotence in reference to the 
knowledge of the Infinite and Absolute, — con- 
sequently of the real nature of God. 

It may well be doubted whether a philosophy which 
leads to such results is suitable for the confutation of 
heresy, and the triumphant establishment of orthodox 
doctrine. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Let us now turn our attention more particularly to 
the course of argument pursued by Mr. Mansel in 
his Bampton Lectures. 

He first applies himself to show that the Infinite 
is inconceivable ; that we cannot without contradic- 
tion conceive it as existing or non-existing, as one or 
many, active or inactive, and so on through all 
possible categories (1). He proceeds to teach (relying 
on the arguments which have been previously con- 
sidered), that the Infinite is to be regarded as the 
mere negation of thought, as a name for the absence of 
those conditions under which thought is possible (2). 
He shows, as a consequence of this, that the term 
" Infinite," in conjunction with any cogitable term, 
necessarily produces contradiction. For (he argues), 
a thing — an object — an attribute — a person, or any 
other term signifying one out of many possible 
objects of consciousness, is by that very relation 
necessarily declared to be finite. An infinite thing, 
or object, or person, is therefore in the same moment 
declared to be both finite and infinite (3). 

Mr. Mansel shows this more particularly with 
respect to Personality, He urges that Personality, 
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as we conceive it, is essentially a limitation, and con- 
cludes that the. expression " Infinite Person " is lan- 
guage to which no mode of human thought can 
possibly attach itself (4). 

In conformity with such results, he stigmatises 
the Infinite as a feeble and negative impotence of 
thought, a term dishonourable to God, a barren, vague, 
meaningless abstraction, in discoursing of which men 
babble about nothing (5). 

In this impotence of reason, thought, and conscious- 
ness, recourse is had to the transcendental organ of 
Faith, and the following conclusion is ultimately pre- 
sented to us : " It is our duty then to think of God as 
personal, and it is our duty to believe that he is 
Infinite" (6). 

As Mr. Mansel has just demonstrated that we can 
think of nothing but the finite; it follows that the 
God of whom we think as personal must be finite ; 
and thus we find ourselves constrained by his teaching 
to affirm two Gods ; a finite one of whom we think, and 
an Infinite one in whom we believe without thinking. 

Moreover, if we consider, by the light of Mr. 
Mansel's teaching, the proposition, " It is our duty 
to beUeve that God is Infinite," we find that it must 
be wholly incogitable, — that all attempts to think it 
must end in contradiction. For if the very phrase, 
"Infinite thing," or "object," or "person," involves 
contradiction, this contradiction necessarily adheres to 
all propositions concerning an Infinite thing, object, 
or person. If we cannot, without contradiction, think 
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of an Infinite Being under any category, not even as 
existing, we cannot, without contradiction, think of 
Him as an object of behef — as a being in whom it 
is our duty to believe. Under such circumstances, 
all attempts to reaUse in thought Mr. Hansel's pro- 
position will necessarily prove abortive, and we shall 
find, as the best result of our efforts, that we can 
neither conceive that it is our duty to beUeve that 
God is Infinite, nor that it is our duty to dis- 
believe it. And the proposition, ** It is our duty to 
believe that God is an Infinite Person," will yield a 
precisely similar result. 

The question arises. Can propositions of such a 
nature be of any value to us ? Can they communi- 
cate truth to our minds? Let us interrogate Mr. 
Mansel himself on this point. 

At the outset of his work Mr. Mansel explains to 
us that the thought of which he treats, and whose 
limits he designs to investigate, is not a special 
function of limited scope, but includes every mental 
process by which truth can be acquired, everything 
that can be communicated from one man to another 
by means of language (7). Such states of mind as 
do not fulfil these conditions are pronounced by him 
either to have no existence, or, if they exist, to be 
incommunicable, and consequently unavailable for 
purposes of discourse and doctrine. According to 
this account of the matter, language has no value 
except as interpretable by thought, and propositions 
that lie beyond the limits of our thought can com- 
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municate nothing to us, — consequently neither truth 
nor belief. 

To the same effect is Mr. Mansel's declaration 
that " the communication of mental phenomena from 
man to man must always be made in the form of 
thoughts conveyed through the medium of language" 
(8). For in this case incogitable propositions can- 
not communicate to us the mental phenomenon of 
belief. 

And this view of the case is constantly adopted by 
Mr. Mansel whenever he is concerned with the teach- 
ing of other philosophers. When he has proved to 
his satisfaction that the Infinite and Absolute are 
beyond the limits of thought, he holds it to follow, 
without need of further proof, that the doctrines of 
philosophers concerning them are devoid of authority 
and value. And he censures with especial severity 
the folly of those philosophers who refuse to admit 
this ; who, whilst recognising that their doctrines are 
contradictory or inconceivable, nevertheless claim to 
establish them as true, and demand assent to them. 
Such pretensions are derided by him as the very 
climax of absurdity. 

But he thoroughly invalidates aU his censures, and 
frustrates all his labours, if he show to us, by his 
own example, that it is possible to transcend the limits 
of thought, and to establish as valid and true purely 
incogitable doctrine. For, in such matters, it is the 
premier pas qui coute ; if the feat can be performed 
in one case, it can in another ; if the power to 
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accomplish it exist in Mr. Hansel, it cannot be 
denied to Schelling or Hegel. In this case the 
Philosophy of the Absolute gains all that she 
desires, acquiring a legitimate footing in a region 
above thought, exempt from the jurisdiction of 
logic, where she can propound incogitable doctrines 
as true and valid for belief, secure from all possibility 
of confutation. 

If this be the result of Mr. Mansel's labours, they 
wholly miss their object, benefiting the cause of those 
philosophers whom it is his main design to overthrow. 
His purpose cannot be accomplished unless the limits 
of thought be rendered impassable, and all pre- 
tensions on the part of philosophers to prove or teach 
the incogitable be disallowed as futile. We cannot, 
however, while condemning such pretensions in other 
philosophers, continue to tolerate them in Mr. 
Mansel; we must apply to his procedure the same 
canon as to theirs, and whenever he extravagates 
beyond the limits of thought, must reject his 
teaching as illegitimate. In this case, it behoves 
us to repudiate his propositions aflSrming the 
duty of believing in an Infinite Being or Person ; 
since, according to his own demonstrations, all at- 
tempts to conceive them end in contradiction, and no 
mode of human thought can possibly be attached to 
them. 

Let us further consider, in reference to this subject, 

« 

Mr. Mansel's account of the nature of truth. 

He declares that truth is a property of our concep- 
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tions : that it can only exist in relation to intelligence ; 
and that the only truth accessible to us is truth in 
relation to human intelligence. With truth other 
than this, — with truth in relation to super-human or 
divine intelligence, we are taught that we can have 
no concern ; since of the consciousness of intelligences 
other than our own, we have no knowledge, and can 
make no application (9). 

Mr. Mansel further tells us what is the test of 
truth as alone it exists for us. " Truth in relation 
to man," he declares, " admits of no other test than 
the harmonious consent of all human faculties.'* 

If now we look to the propositions, " God is 
Infinite," "God is an Infinite Person/' we find, 
according to his own teaching, Firstly, that they 
lie wholly beyond the sphere of our conceptions, — that 
the function of our intelligence in respect to them is 
a mere impotence : — Secondly, that so far from 
approving themselves as true by the harmonious con- 
sent of all human faculties, their property is to 
generate, whenever we attempt to think them, the 
discord of universal contradiction. 

Judging them, then, by his own test, the sole one, 
he tells us, possible to man, we must pronounce them 
wholly devoid of truth in relation to human con- 
sciousness ; whilst concerning their truth in relation to 
superhuman consciousness we can pronounce nothing 
whatever. Under these circumstances, it is vain to 
inculcate upon us the necessity or duty of believing 
them ; for it is idle to tell us on the one hand to 
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believe propositions, and on the other to forbid us to 
pronounce them true. 

We see then that Mr. Mansel has failed to accom- 
plish the double task he has undertaken; viz., to 
prove on the one hand the duty of believing in an 
Infinite Personal God ; and, on the other, that the 
expression, "Infinite Person," is language wholly 
incogitable. If we grant the negative portion of his 
thesis, we are precluded from accepting the positive, 
and find ourselves forced by his own principles to the 
conclusion, that the existence of an Infinite Person 
can by us be neither conceived nor believed. 

Thus his logical labours, instead of triumphantly 
vindicating the cause of orthodoxy, redound notably 
to the advantage of Spinoza, Schelling, and Hegel. 
Not unjustly may the shade of Canon Bampton 
address to him the expostulation, " I took thee to 
curse mine enemies, and behold, thou hast blessed 
them altogether." 



NOTES. 



CHAPTER I. 



Note 1, p. 3. 

f *' That Kant accomplished much, it would be prejudice 
to deny ; nor is his service to philosophy the less, that 
his success has been more decided in the subversion of 
error than in the establishment of truth. The result of 
his examination was the abolition of the metaphysical 
sciences, — of Rational Psychology, Ontology, Speculative 
Theology, &c., as founded on mere petitiones princi- 
piorum.** — Article on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned 
— Hamilton 8 Discvssionay p. 16. 

See also Mr. ManseVa Article on Metaphysics — Ency- 
clopcedia Britannica, vol. xiv. pp. 604 — 606. 

Note 2, p. 3. 

Describing the four opinions held by philosophers con- 
cerning the Unconditioned, Sir W. Hamilton states 
Kant's as follows : — " It is not an object of knowledge ; 
but its notion, as a regulative principle of the mind itself, 
is more than a mere negation of the Conditioned." 

In opposition to this, he propounds as his own — the 
correct — doctrine : — " The Unconditioned is incognis- 
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able and inconceivable ; its notion being only negative of 
the Conditioned, which last alone can be positively known 
or conceived." — Article on the Philosophy of the Uncon- 
ditioned — Hamilton's Discussions, p. 12. 

" Kant has clearly shown, that the Idea of the Uncon- 
ditioned can have no objective reality, — that it conveys 
no knowledge, — and that it involves the most insoluble 
contradictions. But he ought to have shown, that the 
Unconditioned had no objective application, because it 
had, in fact, no subjective affirmation ; that it afforded no 
real knowledge, because it contained nothing even con- 
ceivable ; and that it is self-contradictory, because it is 
not a notion, either simple or positive, but only a fasci- 
culus of negations — negations of the Conditioned in its 
opposite extremes, and bound together merely by the aid 
of language and their common character of incompre- 
hensibility. (The Unconditioned is merely a common 
name for what transcends the laws of thought — for the 
formally illegitimatey* — Ibid, p. 17. 

" According to Kant, the idea of the absolute or uncon- 
ditioned has a regulative, but not a speculative value : it 
cannot be positively apprehended by any act of thought ; 
but it serves to give unity and direction to the lower con- 
ceptions of the understanding; indicating the point to 
which they tend, though they never actually reach it. 
But the regulative character thus paradoxically assigned, 
not to thought, but to its negation, in truth belongs to 
the finite conceptions as actually apprehended, not to any 
unapprehended idea of the infinite beyond them."— 
ManseVs Bampton Lectures, Lect. iv. note 24, p. 363. 

Note 3, p. 3. 

" Speculative reason, on Kant's own admission, is an 
organ of mere delusion. The Idea of the Unconditioned, 
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about which it is conyersant, is shown to involve insoluble 
contradictions, and yet to be the legitimate product of 
intelligence. Hume has well observeKi, * that it matters 
not whether we possess a false reason, or no reason at 
all/ If 'the light that leads astray, be light from 
heaven,* what are we to believe? If our intellectual 
nature be perfidious in one revelation, it cannot be pre- 
sumed truthful in any; nor is it possible for Kant to 
establish the existence of God, Free-will, and Immor- 
tality, on the supposed veracity of reason, in a practical 
relation, after having himself demonstrated its mendacity 
in a speculative." — Article on the Philoaophy of the XJn* 
conditioned — Hamilton's Discussions, p. 18. 

" In accordance with this doctrine, he explicitly declares 
Reason (or Intelligence) to be, essentially and of its own 
nature, delusive ; and, thus more overtly than the others, 
he supersedes (what constitutes the fundamental prin- 
ciple, and affords the differential peculiarity of the 
doctrine of the Conditioned,) the distinction between 
Intelligence, within its legitimate sphere of operation, 
impeccable, and Intelligence, beyond that sphere, afford- 
ing (by abuse) the occasions of error." — Hamilton's Dis- 
cissions, Appendix i. p. 633. 

" If, with Kant, we distinguish the Understanding from 
the Beason, and attribute to the latter the delusions 
necessarily arising from the idea of the unconditioned, 
we must believe in the existence of a special faculty of 
lies, created for the express purpose of deceiving those 
who trust to it." — ManseVs Bampton Lectures, Lect. iv. 
note 24, p. 364. 

** The purpose of his (Kant's) criticism is to show that, 
in relation to all these three objects (the three Ideas of 
Pure Beason), the Beason is liable to a delusion, by 
which it mistakes the regulative principles of its own 

D 2 
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thoughts for the representations of objective realities. 
This delusion, says Kant, is inherent in the constitution 
of the Reason, and we cannot help being deceived by it. 
But if the Reason deceives us, what is to undeceive us ? 
oTav rb Hbcop 'JTvCyri, tC 8ct iirnTCvetv ; and if Reason deceives 
us, what is the value of a rational criticism of Reason ? 
"Why is the instrument more trustworthy in the hands of 
the critic than in those of the dogmatist ? The paradox 
arises jfrom the separation of Reason from Understand- 
ing. If the so-called Reason is a mere impotence of the 
Understanding, its self-deceptions may be easily ex- 
plained ; but if it is a special faculty, we must believe in 
the existence of a faculty of lies, created for the express 
purpose of deluding those who trust to it." — Mr. ManseVs 
Lecture on the Philosophy of Kant, quoted in his Reply to 
Mr. Maurice, p. 52. 

Note 4, p. 4. 

" The Inj&nite and Absolute are only the names of 
two counter imbecilities of the human mind, transmuted 
into properties of the nature of things, — of two subjective 
negations, converted into objective affirmations." — Article 
on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned — Hamilton's Dis- 
cussions, p. 21. 

" The notion of either unconditioned is negative : — the 
absolute and the infinite can each only be conceived as a 
negation of the thinkable. In other words, of the abso- 
lute and infinite we have no conception at all." — Hamil- 
ton's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 374. 

" This contradiction, which is utterly inexplicable on 
the supposition that the infinite is a positive object of 
human thought, is at once accounted for when it is 
regarded as the mere negation of thought." — ManseVs 
Bampton Lectures, Lect. iii. p. 72. 
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"The Absolute, on the other hand, is a term ex- 
pressing no object of thought, but only a denial of the 
relation by which thought is constituted." — Ibid. Lect. iii. 
p. 76. 

" The Absolute and the Infinite are thus like the 
Inconceivable and the Imperceptible — ^names indicating 
not an object of thought or of consciousness at all, but 
the mere absence of the conditions under which conscious- 
ness is possible." — Ibid. Lect. iii. p. 95. 

Note 5, p, 4. 

" The Absolute, (the one, the'not-relative^ — not-pluralX 
is diametrically opposed to the relative, — these mutual 
negatives." — Hamilton's Lectures, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 
636. 

"Relative and Correlative are each thought through 
the other ; so that in enouncing Relativity as a condition 
of the thinkable, in other words, that thought is only 
of the Relative, this is tantamount to saying that we 
think one thing only as we think two things mutually 
and at once ; which again is equivalent to a declaration 
that the Absolute (the non-Relative) is for us incogitable, 
and even incognisable." — Ibid. vol. ii. Appendix, p. 
537. 

" Now, it is sufficiently manifest, that a thing existing 
absolutely (i. e. not under relation), and a thing existing 
absolutely as a cause, are contradictory. The former is 
the absolute negation of all relation ; the latter is the 
absolute affirmation of a particular relation." — Hamilton's 
DiscussionSf p. 34. 

" The definition of the Absolute by absolute cause is, 
therefore, suicidal; for it defines by relation and con- 
ditions, that which is conceived only as exclusive of both " 
— Ibid. p. 35. 
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** In my language absolute is not opposed to incom- 
plete, but to relative, and means knowledge of an object 
as it is in itself, apart from its relation to human facul- 
ties." — ManseVa Bampton Lectures — Preface to fov/rth 
edition, p. xxx. 

*' But the consciousness of the relative and the limited 
suggests by inevitable association the notion of the 
absolute and the unlimited as its contrast." — ManseVs 
Article on Metaphysics — Encyclopadia Britannica, vol. 
xiv. p. 604. 

" By what right do I venture to transcend that relation, 
and assume that what is given in relation to me is iden- 
tical with that which exists out of all relation ? 

*' By what right am I justified in reasoning from the 
relative to the absolute ? " — Ibid. vol. xiv. p. 606. 

'' Superiority implies comparison, and comparison is 
an act of relation, and relation annihilates the absolute 
as such." — Ibid, vol. xiv. p. 608. 

** A second characteristic of Consciousness is, that it 
is only possible in the form of a relation. There must 
be a Subject, or person conscious, and an Object, or thing 
of which he is conscious. There can be no conscious- 
ness without the union of these two factors ; and, in that 
union, each exists only as it is related to the other. The 
subject is a subject, only in so far as it is conscious of an 
object; the object is an object, only in so far as it is 
apprehended by a subject : and the destruction of either 
is the destruction of consciousness itself. It is thus 
manifest that a consciousness of the Absolute is equally 
self-contradictory with that of the Infinite." — ManseVs 
Bampton Lectures, Lect. iii. p. 74. 

" Our whole notion of existence is necessarily relative ; 
for it is existence as conceived by us. But Existence, as 
we conceive it, is but a name for the several ways in 
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which objects are presented to our consciousness,— a 
general term, embracing a variety of relations. The Ab- 
solute, on the other hand, is a term expressing no object 
of thought, but only a denial of the relation by which 
thought is constituted. To assume absolute existence 
as an object of thought, is thus to suppose a relation 
existing when the related terms exist no longer. An 
object of thought exists, as such, in and through its rela- 
tion to a thinker ; while the Absolute, as such, is inde- 
pendent of all relation. The Conception of the Absolute 
thus implies at the same time the presence and the absence 
of the relation by which thought is constituted ; and our 
various endeavours to represent it are only so many 
modified forms of the contradiction involved in our 
original assumption." — Ibid. Lect. iii. pp. 75, 76. 

Note 6, p. 5. 

" But how, it is objected, can the Absolute be known ? 
— As unconditioned, identical, and one, it cannot be 
cognised under conditions, by difference and plurality ; 
not therefore, if the subject of knowledge be distinguished 
from the object of knowledge. In a knowledge of the 
Absolute, existence and knowledge must be identical : 
the Absolute can only be known, if adequately known ; 
and it can only be adequately known, by the Absolute 
itself. But is this possible ? We are wholly ignorant of 
existence in itself : — the mind knows nothing, except in 
parts, by quality, and difference, and relation ; conscious- 
ness supposes the subject contra-distinguished from the 
object of thought ; the abstraction of this contrast is a 
negation of consciousness ; and the negation of conscious- 
ness is the annihilation of thought itself. The alterna- 
tive is therefore unavoidable : — either finding the Absolute, 
we lose ourselves ; or retaining self, and individual con- 
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sciousness, we do not reach the Absolute." — Article on 
the Philosophy of the Unconditioned — Hamilton's Discus- 
sions, p. 19. 

" * The condition of intelligence/ says M. Cousin, ' is 
difference; and an act of knowledge is only possible 
where there exists a plurality of terms.* ... In all this, 
so far as human intelligence is concerned, we cordially 
agree; for a more complete admission could not be 
imagined, not only that a knowledge, or even a notion, of 
the Absolute is impossible for man, but that we are 
unable to conceire the possibility of such cognition, even 
in the Deity, without contradicting our human concep- 
tions of the possibility of intelligence itself. Our author, 
however, recognises no contradiction ; and, without argu- 
ment or explanation, accords a knowledge of that which 
can only be known under the negation of all difference 
and plurality, to that which can only know imder the 
affirmation of both." — Ibid. pp. 31, 82. 

" In exhibiting the two universal conditions of human 
consciousneBS, that of difference between objects, and that 
of relation between object and subject, I have considered 
each with reference to its more immediate and obvious 
application ; the former being viewed in connection with 
the Infinite, and the latter with the Absolute. But at 
the same time it is obvious that the two conditions are so 
intimately connected together, and the ideas to which 
they relate so mutually involved in each other, that either 
argument might be employed with equal force in the 
other direction. For difference is a relation, as well as a 
limit ; that which is one out of many being related to 
the objects from which it is distinguished. And the 
subject and object of consciousness, in like manner, are 
not only related to, but distinguished from, each other ; 
and thus each is a limit to the other : while, if either of 
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them could be destroyed, a conception of the infinite by 
the finite would be still impossible; for either there 
would be no infinite to be conceived, or there would be 
no finite to conceive it." — ManseVs Bampton Lectures, 
Lect. iii. note 9, p. 381. 

Note 7, p. 6. 

"We are thus taught the salutary lesson, that the 
capacity of thought is not to be constituted into the 
measure of existence ; and are warned from recognising 
the domain of our knowledge as necessarily co-extensive 
with the horizon of our faith. And by a wonderful reve- 
lation, we are thus, in the very consciousness of our 
inability to conceive aught above the relative and finite, 
inspired with a belief in the existence of something 
unconditioned beyond the sphere of all reprehensible 
reality." — Article on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned 
— Hamilton s Discussions, p. 15. 

" But this great thinker (Hegel) has rendered one invalu- 
able service to 4)hilosophy. He has shown clearly what 
are the only conditions under which a philosophy of the 
Absolute could be realised ; and his attempt has done 
much to facilitate the conclusion, to which philosophy 
must finally come, that the Absolute is beyond the reach 
of human thought. If such a philosophy were possible 
at all, it would be in the form of the philosophy of Hegel. 
And Hegel's failure points to one inevitable moral. All 
the above inconsistency and division of the human mind 
against itself, might be avoided by acknowledging the 
supreme authority of the laws of thought over all human 
speculation ; and by recognising the consequent distinc- 
tion between positive and negative thinking, — ^between 
the lawful exercise of the reason within its own province, 
and its abortive efforts to pass beyond it. But such an 
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acknowledgment amounts to a confession that thought 
and being are not identical, and that reason itself requires 
us to believe in truths that are beyond reason." — Hansel's 
Bampton Lectures, Lect. iii. note 80, pp. 351, 362. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures — ** God is plainly and 
uncompromisingly proclaimed as the One and the 
Absolute: 'I am the first, and I am the last; and 
beside me there is no God.' " — Ibid. Lect. v. pp. 
151, 153. 

Note 8, p. 7. 

" The Conditioned is the mean between two extremes, 
— two inconditionates, exclusive of each other, neither of 
which can be conceived as possible, but of which, on the 
principles of contradiction and excluded middle, one must 
be admitted as necessary. On this opinion, therefore, our 
faculties are shown to be weak, but not deceitful. The 
mind is not represented as conceiving two propositions 
subversive of each other, as equally possible ; but only, 
as unable to understand as possible, either of two 
extremes ; one of which, however, on the ground of their 
mutual repugnance, it is compelled to recognise as true." 
— Article on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned — 
Hamilton's Discussions, p. 15. 

" Now, then, I lay it down as a law which, though not 
generalised by philosophers, can be easily proved to 
be true by its application to the phsBnomena ; — That all 
that is conceivable in thought, lies between two extremes, 
which, as contradictory of each other, cannot both be 
true, but of which, as mutual contradictories, one must." 
— Hamilton's Lectures, vol. ii. pp. 368, 369. 

" Now the law of mind, that the conceivable is in every 
relation bounded by the inconceivable, I call the Law of 
the Conditioned." — Ibid. p. 378. 
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" The sum, therefore, of what I have now stated is, 
that the Conditioned is that which is alone conceivable or 
cogitable ; the Unconditioned, that which is inconceivable 
or incogitable. The conditioned or the thinkable lies 
between two extremes or poles ; and these extremes or 
poles are each of them unconditioned, each of them 
inconceivable, each of them exclusive or contradictory of 
the other."— I6id. p. 373. 

'* The mind is astricted to think in certain forms ; and, 
imder these, thought is possible only in the conditioned 
interval between two unconditioned contradictory extremes 
or poles, each of which is altogether inconceivable, but 
of which, on the principle of Excluded Middle, the one 
or the other is necessarily true "-^Hamilton's DiscvssionSy 
Appendix i. p. 618. 

Note 9, p. 8. 

" He is conscious to himself of faculties not comprised 
in the chain of physical necessity, his intelligence reveals 
prescriptive principles of action, absolute and universal, 
in the Law of Duty, and a liberty capable of carrying 
that law into effect, in opposition to the solicitations, the 
impulsions of his material nature." — Hamilton's Lectures, 
vol. i. p. 29. 

" There is made known to us an order of things, in 
which intelligence, by recognising the unconditional law 
of duty, and an absolute obligation to fulfil it, recognises 
its own possession of a liberty incompatible with a depen- 
dence upon fate." — Ibid. vol. i. p. 29. 

" In the first place, an attentive consideration of the 
phsenomena of mind is requisite in order to a luminous 
and distinct apprehension of liberty as a fact or datum 
of intelligence." — Ibid. vol. i. p. 33. 

'* We are only able to conceive a thing inasmuch as we 
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conceive it under conditions ; while the possibility of a 
free act supposes it to be an act which is not conditioned 
or determined." — Ibid. vol. i. p. 84. 

Note 10, p. 10. 

" Thought cannot transcend consciousness ; conscious- 
ness is only possible under the antithesis of a subject 
and object of thought, known only in correlation, and 
mutually limiting each other." — Article on the PhUo- 
sophyi of the Unconditioned — HamiUon's Discussions, 
p. 14. 

"You controvert my assertion, that to conceive a 
thing in relation, is, ipso facto, to conceive it as finite, 
and you maintain that the relative is not incompatible 
with infinity, unless it be also restrictive. But restrictive 
I hold the relative always to be, and, therefore, incom- 
patible with The Infinite in the more proper signification 
of the term, though infinity, in a looser signification, may 
be applied to it. My reasons for this are the following : 
— A relation is always a particular point of view ; conse- 
quently, the things thought as relative and correlative 
are always thought restrictively, in so far as the thought 
of the one discriminates and excludes the other, and 
likewise all things not conceived in the same special or 
relative point of view. . . . Again : we conceive God in 
the relation of Creator, and in so far as we merely con- 
ceive Him as Creator, we do not conceive Him as uncon- 
ditioned, as infinite ; for there are many other relations 
of the Deity under which we may conceive Him, but 
which are not included in the relation of Creator. In 
so far, therefore, as we conceive God only in this relation, 
our conception of Him is manifestly restrictive." — HamU- 
ton's Lectures — Letter to Mr, Calderwood, vol. ii. Appen- 
dix, pp. 532, 538. 
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" Now, in the first place, the very conception of Con- 
sciousness, in whatever mode it may be manifested, neces- 
sarily implies distinction between one object and another. 
To be conscious, we must be conscious of something ; 
and that something can only be known, as that which it 
is, by being distinguished from that which it is not. But 
distinction is necessarily limitation ; for if one object is 
to be distinguished from another, it must possess some 
form of existence which the other has not, or it must not 
possess some form which the other has. . . . 

" A consciousness of the In^nite as such thus neces- 
sarily involves a self-contradiction ; for it implies the re- 
cognition, by limitation and difference, of that which can 
only be given as unlimited and indifferent. 

" That man can be conscious of the Infinite, is thus a 
supposition which, in the very terms in which it is ex- 
pressed, annihilates itself. . . . 

" This contradiction, which is utterly inexplicable on 
the supposition that the infinite is a positive object of 
human thought, is at once accounted for, when it is 
regarded as the mere negation of thought. If all thought 
is limitation ; — ^if whatever we conceive is, by the very 
act of conception, regarded as finite, — the infinite, from a 
human point of view, is merely a name for the absence 
of those conditions under which thought is possible. To 
speak of a Conception of the Infinite is, therefore, at 
once to affirm those conditions and to deny them. The 
contradiction, which we discover in such a conception, is 
only that which we have ourselves placed there, by tacitly 
assuming the conceivability of the inconceivable. The 
condition of consciousness is distinction ; and the con- 
dition of distinction is limitation. We can have no con- 
sciousness of Being in general which is not some Being 
in particular : a thing, in consciousness, is one thing out 
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of many. In assuming the possibility of an infinite 
object of consciousness^ I assume, therefore, that it is at 
the same time limited and unlimited; — actually some- 
thing, without which it could not be an object of con- 
sciousness, and actually nothing, without which it could 
not be infijiite." — MameVs Bampton Lectures, Lect. iii. 
pp. 70—73. 

** The Infinite is known to human reason merely as the 
negation of the Finite : we know what it is not ; and that 
is all." — Ibid. Lect. vi. p. 179. 

Note 11, p. 10. 

" The sphere of our belief is much more extensive 
than the sphere of our knowledge ; and, therefore, when 
I deny that the Infinite can by us be known, 1 am far 
from denying that by us it is, must, and ought to be, 
believed. This I have indeed anxiously evinced, both by 
reasoning and authority. When, therefore, you maintain, 
that in denying to man any positive cognisance of the 
Infinite, I virtually extenuate his belief in the infinitude 
of Deity, I must hold you to be wholly wrong, in respect 
both of my opinion, and of the theological dogma itself." 
— Hamilton's Lectv/res — Letter to Mr, Calderwood, vol. ii. 
Appendix, pp. 530, 531. 

** What I have said as to the infinite being (subjec- 
tively) inconceivable, does not at all derogate from our 
belief of its (objective) reality. In fact, the main scope 
of my speculation is to show articulately, that we mvst 
believe, as actual, much that we are unable (positively) to 
conceive, as even possible." — Ibid. pp. 534, 535. 

" We must believe in the infinity of God ; but the 
infinite God cannot by us, in the present limitation of 
our faculties, be comprehended or conceived. A Deity 
understood, would be no Deity at all; and it is bias- 
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phemy to say that God only is as we are able to think 
Him to be. We know God, according to the finitude of 
our faculties'; but we believe much that we are incom- 
petent properly to know. The Infinite, the infinite God, 
is what, to use the words of Pascal, is infinitely incon- 
ceivable. Faith, — Belief, — is the organ by which we 
apprehend what is beyond our knowledge. In this, all 
Divines and Philosophers, worthy of the name, are found 
to coincide ; and the few who assert to man a knowledge 
of the infinite, do this on the daring, the extravagant, the 
paradoxical supposition, either that Human Beason is 
identical with the Divine, or that Man and the Absolute 
are one." — HamiltorCs Lectures^ vol. ii. pp. 374, 375. 

" The celebrated article of Sir William Hamilton, on 
the Philosophy of the Unconditioned, contains the key 
to the understanding and appreciation of nearly the whole 
body of modem German speculation. His great prin- 
ciple, that 'the Unconditioned is incognisable and 
inconceivable ; its notion being only negative of the 
Conditioned, which last can alone be positively known or 
conceived,' has suggested the principal part of the 
inquiries pursued in the present work ; and his practical 
conclusion, * We are thus taught the salutary lesson, that 
the capacity of thought is not to be constituted into the 
measure of existence ; and are warned from recognising 
the domain of our knowledge as necessarily co-extensive 
with the horizon of our faith,' is identical with that 
which is constantly enforced throughout these Lectures." 
— ManseVs Bampton Lectures, Preface, pp. viii, ix. 

"Pantheism thus failing us, the last resource of 
nationalism is to take refuge in that which, with refer- 
ence to the highest idea of God, is speculative Atheism, 
and to deny that the Infinite exists at all." — Ibid. Lect. 
ii. p. 67. 
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" In this impotence of Reason, we are compelled to 
take refuge in Faith, and to believe that an Infinite 
Being exists, though we know not how." — Ibid. Lect. iv. 
p. 120. 

See also ManseFa Article an Metaphysics — Encyclo- 
padia Britannica^ vol. xiv. p. 621. 

" Beligion, to be a relation between God and man at 
all, must rest on a belief in the Infinite, and also on a 
belief in the Finite; for if we deny the first, there is no 
God ; and if we deny the second, there is no Man.'* — 
ManseVs Bampton Lectures^ Lect. vi. p. 182. 

Note 12, p. 11. 

'' You maintain {passim) that thought, conception, know- 
ledge, is and must be finite, whilst the object of thought, 
&c., may be infinite. This appears to me to be erroneous,' 
and even contradictory. An existence can only be an 
object of thought, conception, knowledge, inasmuch as it 
is an object thought, conceived, known ; as such only 
does it form a constituent of the circle of thought, con- 
ception, knowledge. A thing may be partly known, con- 
ceived, thought, partly unknown, &c. But that part of it 
only which is thought, can be an object of thought, &c. ; 
whereas the part of it not thought, &c., is, as far as 
thought, &c. is concerned, only tantamount to zero. The 
infinite, therefore, in this point of view, can be no object 
of thought, &c. ; for nothing can be more self -repugnant 
than the assertion, that we know the infinite through a 
finite notion, or have a finite knowledge of an infinite 
object of knowledge." — Hamilton's Lectures — Letter to 
Mr. Calderwood, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 631. 

See also ManseVs Bampton Lectures, Lect. iii. note 10, 
pp. 332, 333. 
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Note 13, p. 12. 
See Mr. Chretien^s Letter to Mr. Maurice. 

Note 14, p. 13. 

" If consciousness itself is a limitation ; if every mode 
of consciousness is a determination of the mind in one 
particular manner out of many possible ; — ^it follows 
indeed that the infinite is beyond the reach of man's 
arguments ; but only as it is also beyond the reach of 
his feelings or his volitions. We cannot indeed reason to 
the existence of an infinite Cause from the presence of 
finite effects, nor contemplate the infinite in a finite mode 
of knowledge ; but neither can we feel the infinite in the 
form of a finite affection, nor discern it as the law of a 
finite action." — ManseVs Bampton Lectures, Lect. iv. 
p. 104. 

" Taking then, as the basis of our inquiry, the admis- 
sion that the whole consciousness of man, whether in 
thought, or in feeling, or in volition, is limited in the 
manner of its operation and in the objects to which it is 
related, let us endeavour, with regard to the religious 
consciousness in particular, to separate from each other 
the complicated threads which, in their united web, con- 
stitute the conviction of man's relation to a Supreme 
Being." — Ibid. Lect. iv. pp. 105, 106. 

Note 15, p. 14. 
HamiltorCs Lectures, vol. i. p. 191. 

Note 16, p. 14. 

" Now, you will attend to the mode in which Eeid 
escapes, or endeavours to escape, from this dilemma. 
This he does by assigning to consciousness, as its object, 
the various intellectual operations to the exclusion of 

E 
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their several objects. * I am conscious/ he says, ^ of 
perception, but not of the object I perceive ; I am con- 
scious of memory, but not of the object I remember.' 
By this limitation, if tenable, he certainly escapes the 
dilemma, for he would thus disprove the truth of the 
principle on which it proceeds — viz., that to be conscious 
of the operation of a faculty, is, in fact, to be conscious 
of the object of that operation. The whole question, 
therefore, turns upon the proof or disproof of this prin- 
ciple, — for if it can be shown that the knowledge of an 
operation necessarily involves the knowledge of its object, 
it follows that it is impossible to make consciousness con- 
versant about the intellectual operations to the exclusion 
of their objects. And that this principle must be admitted, 
is what, I hope, it will require but little argument to 
demonstrate." — Hamilton's Lectures, vol. i. pp. 210, 211. 
" It is, therefore, palpably impossible that we can be 
conscious of an act without being conscious of the object 
to which that act is relative. This, however, is what Dr. 
Beid and Mr. Stewart maintain. They maintain that I 
can know that I know, without knowing what I know, — 
or that I can know the knowledge without knowing what 
the knowledge is about ; for example, that I am conscious 
of perceiving a book without being conscious of the book 
perceived, — that I am conscious of remembering its con- 
tents without being conscious of these contents remem- 
bered, — and so forth. The unsoundness of this opinion 
must, however, be articulately shown by taking the dif- 
ferent faculties in detail, which they have contradistin- 
guished from consciousness, and by showing, in regard 
to each, that it is altogether impossible to propose the 
operation of that faculty to the consideration of con- 
sciousness, and to withhold from consciousness its 
object." — Ibid, vol. i. p. 212. 
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*' An act of knowledge existing and being what it is 
only by relation to its object, it is manifest that the act 
can be known only through the object to which it is 
correlative ; and Beid's supposition that an operation can 
be known in consciousness to the exclusion of its object, 
is impossible. For example, I see the inkstand. How 
can I be conscious that my present modification exists,— 
that it is a perception, and not another mental state, — 
that it is a perception of sight to the exclusion of every 
other sense, — and, finally, that it is a perception of the 
inkstand, and of the inkstand only, — unless my conscious- 
ness comprehend within its sphere the object, which at 
once determines the existence of the act, qualifies its 
kind, and distinguishes its individuality? Annihilate 
the inkstand, you annihilate the perception ; annihilate 
the consciousness of the object, you annihilate the con- 
sciousness of the operation." — Ibid. p. 228. 

** But the vice of Beid's analysis is further manifested 
in his arbitrary limitation of the sphere of consciousness ; 
proposing to it the various intellectual operations, but 
excluding their objects." — Article on the Philosophy of 
Perception — Hamilton's Discussions^ p. 48. 

*' But if a relation cannot be comprehended in one of 
its terms, so we cannot be conscious of an operation, 
without being conscious of the object to which it exists 
only as correlative." — Ibid, 

Note 17, p. 16. 
See Hamilton's Lectures, vol. iv. p. 73. 

Note 18, p. 16. 

See Hamilton's Criticism on the InteUectuallntuition of 
Schelling. — Article on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned, 
pp. 20—23. 

E 2 
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" There remains but one subterfuge to which Philo- 
sophy can have recourse, before she is driven to confess 
that the Absolute and the Infinite are beyond her grasp. 
If consciousness is against her, she must endeavour to 
get rid of consciousness itself. And, accordingly, the 
most distinguished representatives of this philosophy in 
recent times, however widely differing upon other ques- 
tions, agree in maintaining that the foundation for a 
knowledge of the infinite must be laid in a point beyond 
consciousness. But a system which starts from this 
assumption postulates its own failure at the outset. It 
attempts to prove that consciousness is a delusion ; and 
consciousness itself is made the instrument of proof; 
for by consciousness its reasonings must be framed and 
apprehended. It is by reasonings, conducted in confor- 
mity to the ordinary laws 6f thought, that the philosopher 
attempts to show that the highest manifestations of reason 
are above those laws. It is by representations, exhibited 
under the conditions of time and difference, that the 
philosopher endeavours to prove the existence, and 
deliver the results, of an intuition in which time and 
difference are annihilated. They thus assume^ at the 
same moment, the truth and the falsehood of the normal 
consciousness ; they divide the human mind against 
itself ; and by that division prove no more than that two 
supposed faculties of thought mutually invalidate each 
other's evidence. Thus, by an act of reason, philosophy 
destroys reason itself: it passes at once from rationalism 
to mysticism, and makes inconceivability the criterion of 
truth. In dealing with religious truths, the theory which 
repudiates with scorn the notion of believing a doctrine 
although it is incomprehensible, springs at one desperate 
bound clear over faith into credulity, and proclaims that 
its own principles must be believed because they are 
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incomprehensible. The rhetorical paradox of the fervid 
African is adopted in cold blood as an axiom of meta- 
physical speculation : ' It is certain, because it is impos- 
sible/ Such a theory is open to two fatal objections : — 
it cannot be communicated, and it cannot be verified. It 
cannot be communicated ; for the communication must 
be made in words ; and the meaning of those words must 
be understood ; and the understanding is a state of the 
normal consciousness. It cannot be verified; for, to 
verify, we must compare the author's experience with our 
own ; and such a comparison is again a state of conscious- 
ness. Let it be granted for a moment, though the 
concession refutes itself, that a man may have a cogni- 
sance of the infinite by some mode of knowledge which 
is above consciousness. He can never say that the idea 
thus acquired is like or unlike that possessed by any 
other man ; for likeness implies comparison ; and com- 
parison is only possible as a mode of consciousness, and 
between objects regarded as limited and related to each 
other. That which is out of consciousness cannot be 
pronounced true ; for truth is the correspondence be- 
tween a conscious representation and the object which it 
represents. Neither can it be pronounced false ; for 
falsehood consists in the disagreement between a similar 
representation and its object. Here then is the very 
suicide of Rationalism. To prove its own truth and the 
falsehood of antagonistic systems, it postulates a con- 
dition under which neither truth nor falsehood is 
possible." — ManseVs Bampton Lectures, Lect. iii. pp. 
91—94. 

Note 19, p. 17. 

See among numerous encomiums of Hamilton and 
Mansel, Burrow's "Pass and Class;" Rigg's "Moderni 
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Anglican Theology;" MacCosh's "Intuitions of the 
Mind," — though in this latter work the criticisms are 
sadly in disaccord with the commendations. Even Mr. 
Chretien, though expressing disapproval of Mr. Mansel's 
teaching, admits that the argumentative structure of his 

work is of the highest excellence. 

» 

Note 20, p. 18. 

" They outrage the authority of our primary beliefs ; 
Reason, Intelligence, ultimate Consciousness is held, and 
that within its legitimate sphere, to stand in contradiction 
with itself; the mind is displayed, even in its highest 
faculties, as a complexus of insoluble antilogies. — ^What 
is this but an undeveloped scheme of absolute scepti- 
cism ? 

" In the doctrine of the Conditioned all is reversed. 
There, thought is not displayed as fundamentally repug- 
nant with itself. Within its prescribed domain, it is 
shown to be consistent ; and that it only becomes self- 
contradictory, when transcending the sphere of those 
limits which discriminate from each other its legitimate 
and its illegitimate exercise. The antilogies in thought 
are, indeed, all equally illegal ; and as none of them can 
prove, so none of them can disprove, anything. And as 
these antilogies result only from the transcendence of 
thought ; instead of man ' reasoning but to err,* reason, 
within its bounds and laws, may be presumed— im- 
peccable ; 

' Nam neque deoipitor Ratio, neo deoipit unquam.' " 

— HamiltorCs Discussions^ Appendix i. p. 630. 

"But Kant did not stop here. He endeavoured to 
evince that pure Beason, that Intelligence is naturally, is 
necessarily repugnant with itself, and that speculation 
ends in a series of insoluble antilogies. In its highest 
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potence, in its very essence, thought is thus infected with 
contradiction ; and the worst and most pervading scepti- 
cism is the melancholy result. If I have done anything 
meritorious in philosophy, it is in the attempt to explain 
the phssnomena of these contradictions ; in showing that 
they arise only when intelligence transcends the limits to 
which its legitimate exercise is restricted ; and that within 
those bounds, (the Conditioned), natural thought is neither 
fallible nor mendacious — 

' Neque deoipitur, nee decipit unquam.' " 

— HamiltorCs Lectures, vol. i. Appendix, p. 402. 

" My doctrine holds . . . that Intelligence, — Reason, — 
within its legitimate limits, is legitimate; within this 
sphere it never deceives ; and it is only when transcend- 
ing that sphere, when founding on its illegitimate as on 
its legitimate exercise, that it affords a contradictory 
result." — Ihid. vol. i. Appendix, p. 403. 

Note 21, p. 18. 

See Hamilton's edition of Reid, Note A. 
Calderwood — Philosophy of the Infinite^ chap iii. pp. 
136—142. 

Note 22, p. 19. 

" I shall now pass on to another of his charges, as 
connected with the Liturgy of the Church of England. 
* I cannot tell,' says Mr. Maurice, addressing his imagi- 
nary student of theology, * what your feelings are about 
alterations in the Prayer Book. You may dread them 
less than I do. But are you prepared — ^is any Dissenter 
in England prepared — for the changes which Mr. Mansel 
must demand in it — which the University of Oxford 
must demand, if the Bampton Lecturer is the faithful 
representative of her sentiments ?'...* How much 
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mast the Lecturer tremble at the thought of using such 
phrases as these : " We who know thee now hy faith,'' ^^In 
knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life" ' " — Mr. 
ManseVs Reply to Mr. Mawrice, p. 14. 

After enumerating a long list of authors whom he 
considers to support his doctrine, Mr. Hansel continues — 
" In such company I am quite content to bear my 
share of Mr. Maurice's sarcasm; and notwithstanding 
his lucid dissertation on the word know, and his denun- 
ciation of the * confused and unsatisfactory * character 
of those discourses which do not employ the term in his 
sense, I venture to assert once more, as I have asserted 
before, that knowledge by faith is not knowledge by sight 
or by demonstration; and that a knowledge which is 
sufficient for the purposes of religious life and worship, 
may be insufficient for the purposes of a Speculative 
Theology."— Ztid. p. 16. 

Note 23, p. 20. 

" But besides these, there are other necessary forms of 
thought, which, by all philosophers, have been regarded 
as standing precisely on the same footing, which to me 
seem to be of a totally different kind. In place of being 
the result of a power, the necessity which belongs to 
them is merely a consequence of the impotence of our 
faculties. But if this be the case, nothing could be 
more unphilosophical than to arrogate to these negative 
inabilities, the dignity of positive energies. Every rule 
of philosophising would be violated. The law of par- 
simony prescribes, that principles are not to be multiplied 
without necessity, and that an hypothetical force be not 
postulated to explain a phsenomenon which can be better 
accounted for by an admitted impotence. The phaeno- 
menon of a heavy body rising from the earth, may war- 
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rant us in the assumption of a special power ; but it 
would surely be absurd to devise a special power, (that is, 
a power besides gravitation), to explain the phsenomenon 
of its descent. 

^' Now, that the imbecility of the human mind con- 
stitutes a great negative principle, to which sundry of the 
most important phaenomena of intelligence may be re- 
ferred, appears to me incontestable ; and though the dis- 
cussion is one somewhat abstract, I shall endeavour to 
give you an insight into the nature and application of 
this principle." — Hamilton's Lectures, vol. ii. pp. 867, 368. 

For the development of this view, see the rest of the 
Lecture, and the two following Lectures. 

Note 24, p. 22. 

See Calderwood's Philosophy of the Infinite, pp. 294 — 
298. 

Note 25, p. 23. 

Hamilton's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 376. 

Mr. Mansel expresses himself to the same effect : — 
'' I believe that Scripture teaches to each and all of us 
the lesson which it was designed to teach, so long as we 
are men upon earth, and not as the angels in heaven." — 
ManseVs Bampton Lectures, Lect. viii. p. 263. 

Note 26, p. 23. 

"The reasons for answering this question in the 
negative are given in the third Lecture, in which it is 
maintained that the Infinite, as such, is not a direct 
object of human knowledge, on account of certain limi- 
tations to which all human thought is subject. The 
limitations specified are four in number, which may be 
briefly enunciated as follows : — 1. There must be an 
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object about which to think; and this object must be 
distinguishable from other objects. 2. There must be a 
person to think ; and this thinker must be distinguishable 
from the object about which he thinks. 8. There must 
be a time to think in ; and this time must have a certain 
limited duration, as a portion of the life of the thinker, 
and must succeed or precede other portions of time, in 
which he is thinking of other objects. 4. Attributes of 
body must be conceived as existing in space ; and attri- 
butes of mind as existing in a person. No mode of 
knowledge which does not profess to be exempt from one 
of these four conditions is repudiated by the Bampton 
Lectures, as ' impossible in the very nature of things.' i 

" By these tests the Lectures may fairly be tried, in 
reference to any school of theologians which they are 
asserted to condemn or to approve. If any man main- 
tains that, in his converse with his Divine Teacher, he 
does not distinguish that Teacher from any other possible 
object of thought ; — in other words, if he identifies God 
with the universe of all conceivable objects ; — or if he 
maintains that he himself, in the act of thinking of God, 
becomes God ; or if he maintains that his thoughts about 
God occupy no period of duration in his conscious exist- 
ence, that they neither succeed to any earlier nor are 
succeeded by any later state of mind ; or if he maintains 
that in conceiving the attributes of God, Justice, for 
instance, or Mercy, or Wisdom, he does not conceive 
them as existing in a just, and merciful, and wise Person, 
— then indeed^ if the teaching of the Bampton Lectures 
is true, such a man does but deceive himself, and produce 
a series of mental delusions which destroy themselves by 
their own contradictions." — Mr. ManseVs Reply to Mr, 
Maurice, pp. 9 — 12. 

" The only * conditions of men's intellects' assumed by 
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Sir W. Hamilton are those of Eelation, Difference and 
Plurality ; — in other words, we must think about some- 
thing, and that something must, in the act of thought, be 
distinguishable from other things, and from the thinker 
himself. To ascend above these conditions in order to 
believe that the earth moves round the sun, we must 
maintain the following theses :— 1. There is no difference 
between the sun and the earth : 2. There is no difference 
between either and the astronomer who thinks about 
them : 3. When he thinks about them, he is himself 
nothing and is thinking about nothing; or else he is 
everything and is thinking about everything." — Ibid. 
p. 24. 

Note 27, p. 24. 

" In both these passages, the Incarnation of Christ is 
spoken of as the last and fullest Bevelation of God to 
man ; and the language of each has some points of strong 
similarity to that of the other. What then is the essen- 
tial difference between the teaching of the two, which 
occasions the latter to be brought forward as the direct 
and uncompromising contradiction of the former ? I 
will endeavour to explain this to the best of my power ; 
speaking always under correction as regards the supposed 
teaching of Mr. Maurice. 

" I believe, with him, that God is revealed in Christ. 
But I believe also that this Bevelation (while designed to 
answer other and most momentous purposes in the 
Divine Economy, which we need not speak of now) is, as 
a manner of teaching us the Nature of God, analogous 
in some degree, however fuller and higher, to those 
earlier manifestations in which God revealed Himself 
imder symbols borrowed from the consciousness of man. 
In other words, I do not regard the manifestation of 
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God in the fleshy as a direct manifestation of the Absolate 
and Eternal Essence of the Deity ; but as the assump* 
tion of a nature in which the manifestation is adapted to 
human faculties and limited to a mode in which man is 
capable of receiving it. In this belief I think I am 
supported by the language of that Article of our Church 
which expressly asserts that the Human Nature of Christ 
is not coetemal with His Divinity, but was assumed, as a 
subsequent nature, at a certain period of time. * The 
Son, which is the Word of the Father, begotten from 
everlasting of the Father, the very and eternal God, and 
of one substance with the Father, took Man's nature in 
the womb of the blessed Virgin, of her substance : so that 
two whole and perfect Natures, that is to say, the Oodhead 
and Manhood, were joined together in one Person, never to 
be divided.^ 

" Mr. Maurice's teaching, on the other hand, so far as I 
can understand it, appears to be this. He holds that the 
Incarnation of Christ as a Man was not the assumption, 
by the Son of God, of a new nature ; but an unveiling to 
man of that which had existed from all eternity. He 
seems to maintain that God the Son is, in His Eternal 
and Infinite Essence, very and perfect Man ; and that, in 
His manifestation to the world in the likeness of sinful 
flesh. He did not * empty Himself, taking the form of a 
servant,' but manifested his Divine Glory in all its 
infinite perfection. Mr. Maurice does not indeed tell us 
wherein that Infinity consists ; or by what means we are 
to be assured that it is the very Infinite. * Christ,' says 
the Article, * in the truth of our nature was made like 
unto us in all things, sin only except.* Our human nature 
is finite : are we to say that the absence of sin constitutes 
infinity ? It would seem to do so, according to Mr. 
Maurice's teaching ; since he apparently regards Christ's 
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Incarnation as a direct exhibition of the Infinite. Such 
however is not the usual meaning of the term ; nor is it 
in this sense that I have said that the Infinite is incon- 
ceivable. If this is his meaning, he is fighting with a 
shadow of his own creation. If this is not his meaning, 
I have yet to learn what constitutes that Human Infinity 
which he proclaims as the substance of his Revelation." 
— Afr. Mansers Reply to Mr. Maurice, pp. 105 — 107. 



NOTES. 



CHAPTEK 11. 



Note 1, p. 26. 

" To sum up briefly this portion of my argument. The 
conception of the Absolute and Infinite, from whatever 
side we view it, appears encompassed with contradictions. 
There is a contradiction in supposing such an object to 
exist, whether alone or in conjunction with others ; and 
there is a contradiction in supposing it not to exist. 
There is a contradiction in conceiving it as one; and 
there is a contradiction in conceiving it as many. There 
is a contradiction in conceiving it as personal; and 
there is a contradiction in conceiving it as impersonal. 
It cannot without contradiction be represented as active ; 
nor, without equal contradiction, be represented as in- 
active. It cannot be conceived as the sum of all exis- 
tence ; nor yet can it be conceived as a part only of that 
sum." — ManseVs Bampton Lectwres, Lect. ii. pp. 58, 69. 

Note 2, p. 26. 
See the passage previously quoted in Note 10, Chap. I. 
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Note 3, p. 26. 

" For though the mere abstract expression of the 
infinite, when regarded as indicating nothing more than 
the negation of limitation, and therefore of conceivability, 
is not contradictory in itself, it becomes so the instant 
we attempt to apply it in reasoning to any object of 
thought. A thing — an object — an attribute — a person — 
or any other term signifying one out of many possible 
objects of consciousness, is by that very relation neces- 
sarily declared to be finite. An infinite thing, or object, 
or attribute, or person, is therefore in the same moment 
declared to be both finite and infinite." — Ibid, Lect. iii. 
p. 90. 

Note 4, p. 37. 

" But Personality, as we conceive it, is essentially a 
limitation and a relation. Our own personality is pre- 
sented to us as relative and limited ; and it is firom that 
presentation that aU our representative notions of person- 
ality are derived. Personality is presented to us as a 
relation between the conscious seK and the various 
modes of his consciousness. There is no personality in 
abstract thought without a thinker : there is no thinker, 
unless he exercises some mode of thought. Personality 
is also a limitation ; for the thought and the thinker are 
distinguished from and limit each other ; and the several 
modes of thought are distinguished each from each by 
limitation likewise. 

" We cannot transcend our own personality, as we can- 
not transcend our own relation to time : and to speak of 
an Absolute and Infinite Person, is simply to use lan- 
guage to which, however true it may be in a superhuman 
sense, no mode of human thought can possibly attach 
itself — Ibid. Lect. iii. pp. 84, 85. 
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Note 5, p. 27. 

" We dishonour God far more by identifying Him with 
the feeble and negative impotence of thought, which we 
are pleased to style the Infinite, than by remaining con- 
tent within those limits which He for His own good pur- 
poses has imposed upon us . . . Personality, with all its 
limitations, though far from exhibiting the absolute nature 
of God as He is, is yet truer, grander, more elevating, 
more religious, than those barren, vague, meaningless 
abstractions in which men babble about nothing under 
the name of the Infinite." — Ibid. Lect. iii. pp. 85, 86. 

Note 6, p. 27. 

" It is our duty, then, to think of God as personal ; and 
it is our duty to believe that He is infinite." — Ibid. 
Lect. iii. p. 89. 

" We are compelled, by our religious consciousness, to 
believe in the existence of a personal God ; though the 
reasonings of the Bationalist, logically followed out, may 
reduce us to Pantheism or Atheism." — Ibid. Lect. iv. 
p. 122. 

Note 7, p. 28. 

" The title selected may perhaps require a few words of 
explanation. In the expression, religums thought^ the 
term thought is not intended to designate any special 
mode of acquiring or communicating knowledge; as if 
truths beyond the reach of thought could be attained by 
intuition or some other mental process. It is used as a 
general term, to include all that can be distinctly appre- 
hended as existing in any man's own consciousness, or 
can be communicated to others by means of language. 
Those states of mind which do not fulfil these conditions 
are only indirectly examined in the following pages ; but 
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the very circumstance, that such states, even granting 
them to exist, can neither he distinctly apprehended nor 
intelligibly communicated, renders them, whatever may 
be their supposed effects on individual minds, unavailable 
as instruments for the construction or criticism of any 
religious doctrine." — Preface to first edition of McmseVs 
Bampton Lectu/res, pp. v. vi. 

So again Mr. Mansel affirms — " that which is out of 
consciousness cannot be pronounced true." — Bampton 
Lectures, p. 93. 

Whence, as he recognises that the whole consciousness 
is within the limits of thought, it follows that that which 
is beyond the limits of thought cannot be pronounced 
true. 

Note 8, p. 29. 

** The communication of mental phenomena from man 
to man must always be made in the form of thoughts 
conveyed through the medium of language. 

Compare Locke, Essay, p. iv. o. zviii. § 3." 
— Bampton Lectures — Preface to fourth edition, p. xxxv. 

Note 9, p. 31. 

'* Truth and falsehood are not properties of things in 
themselves, but of our conceptions, and are tested, not 
by the comparison of conceptions with things in them- 
selves, but with things as they are given in some other 
relation. My conception of an object of sense is true, 
when it corresponds to the characteristics of the object 
as I perceive it ; but the perception itself is equally a 
relation, and equally implies the co-operation of human 
faculties. Truth in relation to no intelligence is a con- 
tradiction in terms : our highest conception of absolute 
truth is that of truth in relation to all intelligences. 
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But of the oonscioosness of intelligences different from 
our own we have no knowledge, and can make no appli- 
cation. Truth, therefore, in relation to man, admits of 
no other test than the harmonious consent of all human 
faculties." — ManseVa Bampton Lectmrea, pp. 149, 150. 



